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STANFIELD HALL. 385 


“Thou shalt see,” said the general, taking up a pen, and hastily 
writing on a blank sheet of paper the following order to the 
provost-marshal of the army :— 


“ Within ten minutes after the receipt of this present order, let 
the prisoner, Stephen Harper, be led to the outskirts of the camp, 
and shot. Signed, “GEORGE MONK.” 


‘What be this?” said the farmer, turning it over in his hands 
without attempting to read it, with a bewildered look ; “and what 
am I to do wi’ it ?” 

“ Look at it, and you will see.” 

The farmer did look at it, but his countenance never changed, 
nor did the slightest movement of the lip or eye indicate that he 
understood the fearful import of the paper in his hand. 

“Have I looked at it long enough ?”’ he demanded. 

“If thou hast read it.” 

“Tf [look at it till I read,” said the poor fellow, “my eyes will 
grow dim, and yours tired of watching me. I can plough, reap, 
tend sheep, and, maybe, am no bad judge of cattle ; but 1 canna 
read.” 

Monk took the paper from the speaker’s hand, and as he did so, 
contrived to place his fingers on his pulse—it beat calmly asa 
child’s. The suspicions of the general were dissipated—he at once 
tore up the order. 

“ He cannot read,” he muttered to himself, “and the sacrifice 
would be useless”; then, turning to the officer, he said aloud, 
‘« Release that man, and see him safely through the camp. Let him 
~ be rewarded,” he added, “for his humanity to the wounded 
messengers.” 

The worthy subaltern, whose courageous remonstrance had saved 
the life of the farmer, hastily led him from the tent, where he had 
run so great a risk without suspecting even that he was in danger, 
and, by Monk’s order, counted ten pieces of gold to him, 

‘¢ What be this for ?” 

“For thy loss of time,” said the officer, ‘and humanity to the 
wounded strangers.” 

““Kead !” said the rustic, ‘but the general mun be rich to fling 
gowd about in that fashion; not that I want it for giving a poor 
devil a cast in the waggon! General had better be honest before 
he is generous, and pay I for the corn and hay his soldiers have 
taken from the farm the last three days. They would ha’ fetched 
around sum in Durham market. See what they left I for corn and 
hay instead of the brass!” | 

“Fear not,” said the officer, with a smile, as he took the forage 
tickets in his hand ; “you shall be paid.” 

*‘ Shall I, though | ? Well that’s what soldier said !” 

“Follow me,” said the officer, leading the way to the com- 
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missary’s tent, who, on their arrival, discharged the demands of 
the honest rustic, whose astonishment on receiving the value of his 
corn and hay was great as his content. He was not long in 
conveying the money into his huge pocket. 

“Dang it!’ he exclaimed, “after all, there be some use in learn- 
ing to read; perhaps the general would have been better pleased 
wi’ I.” 

“T think not!” said the officer, drily. 

“Well, pleased or not, thou beest an honest fellow, and if 
ever thee comest sideways, come and see I. There be good ale in 
the barrel, and a hearty welcome. I would stay longer, and have 
a crack with ye, but I ” he added, suddenly recollecting him- 
self. ‘Lord save us! who is to look after the horses!” 

Three days afterwards the army of Monk advanced towards — 
London ; during its progress the general was continually receiving 
messengers. They arrived at all hours of the night, and were 
instantly admitted to his presence. Within two days’ march of 
the metropolis, to the astonishment of his officers, he commanded 
his forces to encamp, and the same night, after giving strict 
injunctions that every messenger who arrived should be detained a 
prisoner till his return, left the camp alone. 

Richard, the young heir of Stanfield, resembled in his disposi- 
tion the impetuous, generous Knight of Keinton, his maternal 
grandfather, after whom he had been named; like him, he was 
devotedly Royalist. Heedless of consequences wheve his opinions 
and affections were concerned, his love for his mother amounted 
almost to idolatry. In the height of his passions, a single look 
from her would calm him. With a woman’s tact and mother’s 
fondness, she had studied at an early age the character of her 
eldest born, and ruled him through his affection—the only mode 
of government a parent should employ. Want of respect to her 
was in his eyes the deepest crime of which any human being could 
be capable. 

It was not without considerable pain, therefore, that he witnessed 
the, to him, extraordinary and offensive conduct of the guest who 
had been so unexpectedly obtruded on them. The Lady of 
Stanfield might enter the saloon a dozen times during the day 
without his once rising from his seat; indeed he had once or 
twice carried his rusticity so far as to point to a chair on her 
entrance into the apartment, and bid her be seated. 

‘‘ Decidedly,” he muttered to himself, “his name must really be 
Jack Cade ; no one with a cognomen less brutal could be wanting 
in deference to a lady, sae that lady the hostess in whose mansion 
he found shelter !” 

The stranger, who, with all his apparent rusticity , was a shrewd 
observer of the world, was not long in perceiving the unfavourable 
impression he had made on the mind of the young man ; but, 
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instead of changing his conduct, he seemed to take a pleasure in 
still further increasing the brusquery of his manners; not less to 
the annoyance of the lady herself than her son. The former 
trembled every moment at the knit brow and quivering lip of her 
gallant boy, fearful lest an explosion should take place, which 
must inevitably lead to the explanation she wished to avoid ; not 
that she really felt hurt at the stranger’s manners, which, con- 
sidering their respective positions, were courteous enough, however 
strange they might appear in the eyes of Richard. 

‘“‘Remember,” she would say to him, “that he is your father’s 
guest, and that in his absence you are bound to show him not only 
hospitality, but all the forbearance in your power.” 

“My patience,” answered the young man, “is almost at an end. 
Would to Heaven my father would return ; Heaven forgive me the 
inhospitable thought, but at times I feel really tempted to turn 
him from the house!” 

“ Now Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mary. 

‘ Mother,” exclaimed the young man, fixing his eyes upon her, 
“tell me who is this stranger, whose presence evidently awes 
you? Perhaps some disguised noble from the Court of our peor 
monarch,” 

His mother remained silent. 

*‘ If even so,” continued her son, “ neither his rank nor the mission 
he is intrusted with by Charles can justify his rudeness to you. 
By the crest of my race,” he added, “were he a king he could 
scarcely show more royal fashions! The blood of Stanfield and 
Keinton, methinks, merits more consideration ! ” 

Atthis moment the conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Jack Cade into the apartment. Without a word he walked toa 
chair, quietly seated himself, and, turning graciously to his hostess, 
requested her to follow his example. There was a mocking smile 
upon his lips as he observed the heightened colour of her son. 
Mary’s look seemed to implore his forbearance, as she hurriedly 
took the chair to which he pointed. 

‘Fear not!” whispered the stranger; “I but enrage my falcon 
to mark its fiery eye and ruffled plumage. I love the bird too well 
to wrong it.” 

““T have a question, sir, to put to you!” exclaimed Richard, 
unable longer to restrain himself. 

‘¢ And I an order to give to you!” 

“ An order ?”’ repeated the young man with astonishment. 

“ Remember!” continued Jack Cade, “the commands of your 
father—you are to obey me in everything !” 

“True!” cried the young man, stamping with impotent passion 
on the floor; “till his return ; when, if he does not demand account 
of your strange proceedings here, I shall!” 

“‘T shall prefer rendering an account of my conduct to you!” 
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continued his tormentor, bowing with mock gravity, which caused 
poor Richard to bite his lips in order to repress his passion. 

“T accept your promise!” he exclaimed, pale with rage, at the 
same time touching the hilt of his rapier. 

“Tn ten days!” said Jack Cade. 

“Tn ten days?” 

“ Till then,” continued the stranger, “let there be peace between 
us. -To-night, exactly at the eleventh hour, an old beggar man 
will implore charity at the door of the mansion; under pretence 
of affording him relief you will admit him to the house, and 
+. conduct him to my chamber.” 

“T will not fail you, sir,” replied the young man, petulantly. 

* Not as you value your father’s honour or your mother’s love,” 
exclaimed the Lady of Stanfield, rising. “I can trust,” she said, 
“to my boy’s honour—that I know to be unshakeable ; although,” 
she added, with a faint smile, “his temper may be somewhat too 
easily moved.” 

That very night the interview between Jack Cade and the 
beggar took place ; it lasted till daybreak ; and on the following 
morning Monk, in his place in Parliament, announced that a 
} messenger was without with letters from the king. He was 
| admitted by acclamation, the terms of accommodation proposed by 
| Charles agreed to, and the assembly separated. with loud cries of 
“God save King Charles!” 

The next day, without bidding adieu to anyone, Jack Cade left 
the house of the Knight of Stanfield. The eagerness with which 
both the Parliament.and the people received the Restoration, 
proves how heartily they were tired of civil war, Charles, who 
was supposed all the while to be at the Hague, exactly ten days 
after his being proclaimed in London made his public entrance into 
the metropolis. The streets were thronged with the spectators. 
Here and there might be seen a group of Independents, gazing 
on the gorgeous pageant with disdainful eye and: knitted brow, 
but the majority of the populace hailed with delight the descend- 
ant of their ancient kings. The Lady of Stanfield and her son, 
abandoning for a moment the sick chamber of the wounded 
knight, whom Monk had caused to be conveyed, as soon as he was 
in a fit state to be moved, to his own house, were in the balcony. 
Tears of gladness and of triumph were in the eyes of each, as the 
procession moved in stately pomp along the Strand. 

“What grace, what dignity!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic 
Richard, as Charles, doffing his plumed hat, bowed right and 
left to the people. ) 

“See you nothing of the rustic in his manner ?” demanded his 
mother, with a smile. 

‘“ Rustic ? Why he is nobleness itself! See!” he added, as his 
majesty arrived opposite the balcony, “the king recognises you ! 
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By Heavens he dismounts! It is to us, mother!” he added, with 
a shout of triumph ; “that the first visit of our restored monarch is 
paid !” 

‘“‘ Haste and receive him!” said the lady, with a flush of noble 
pride; “I am not deceived in him! Charles has his father’s 
generous heart, if not his judgment !” 

At the entrance of the mansion, which the astonished servitors 
had opened wide, the Lady of Stanfield and her son received their 
Royal visitor. The Duke of York, Clarendon, Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, and the ambassadors from the Hague, were with him. 

“ Rise, madam!” said Charles, graciously extending his hand; 
“and please you to conduct me to my noble friend, the Knight of 
Stanfield !” 

The heart of Richard trembled at the sound of the voice. ’Tis 
true the long flaxen locks which had disguised him were wanting, 
but he recognised the laughing eye and mocking lip of his father’s 
late guest, Jack Cade. He was about to retire when the king, per- 
ceiving him, in a loud voice called him by name. 

“There is a cartel between us—the blood of Stuart and of Stan- 
field must not belie their source !”’ | 

The monarch drew his sword as he spoke. 

“Sire!” said the young man, bending the knee; “my folly— 
blindness ff 

** Odds fish, man, speak of it no more! But for thy humour we 
should have passed a dull time in this old mansion, despite the 
hospitality,’ he added, bowing graciously, “of our kind hostess. 
We are thy debtor, and in token of our love and thanks, arise Sir 
Richard Stanfield. Now, then, madam, our quarrel ended, conduct 
us to our noble host.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A FAINT blush of pride and pleasure suffused the pale cheek of 
Herbert of Stanfield, when he saw his restored sovereign enter the 
chamber where he was slowly recovering from his wounds; the 
trials, dangers, and privations he had endured in the Royal cause 
were forgotten in the gratitude of the moment, for the visit of 
Charles, paid thus publicly at the very moment of his triumphant 
entry into the capital of his dominions, proved that he had a heart. 
Pity that his after-reign should prove how much more difficult it 
is for poor humanity to endure prosperity than adversity. A smile 
was upon the lips of Mary, while the tear glistened in her eye ; 
the feelings which filled her breast were like an April shower— 
rain and sunshine, joy and sorrow, mingled ; she could not help 
reflecting how her poor devoted old father, the stalwart Knight of 
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Keinton, would have rejoiced, had his life been spared to witnes® 
the triumph of that hour. 

“ Sire,” exclaimed Herbert, endeavouring to raise himself from 
his couch, “this unexpected honour —”’ 

“ Tush, man, tush!” interrupted Charles, gracefully advancing 
to the side of the bed and cordially taking him by the hand ; “ we 
are too much your debtor to stand on ceremony with so dear a 
friend ; the only regret which clouds the present hour is that the 
gallant Earl of Stanfield is not riding by our side on the day which 
witnesses our entrance into London.” 

“ Harl of Stanfield!” repeated both Herbert and Mary, with 
surprise. 

“ Certainly,” said the king ; “I could not grace with an inferior 
title the man who has so often risked his life in the defence of our 
royal father and our throne, and who henceforth must assist us in 
the task of governing our people wisely. The time will seem 
long,” he added, “till we see him and his charming countess at 
St. James’s.” | 

The emotion of Herbert for some moments was too great to 
permit him to reply. If Charles II. did—and no one acquainted 
with the life of that versatile monarch will dispute it—-many 
foolish things, it is equally certain that no prince ever said more 
eracetul ones. 

“Sire,” at last murmured the new-made earl, successfully 
mastering his emotion; if Ido not bend the knee to thank your 
majesty for this unexpected honour, which is doubly precious 
from the hour and manner in which it is conferred, it is that m 

“You have already rendered us a homage more acceptable. 
Next to Heaven, it is to you, my lord, we owe our throne. Had 
the offer of accommodation from Lambert and the Independents 
reached Monk before our royal missive, Charles might still have 
been residing at the Hague, the unwelcome guest of his good 
friend the Stadtholder. Farewell; for your sovereign’s sake, let 
him see you as soon as possible at St. James’s. I must tear myself 
away,” he added, with a satirical smile, as the shouts of the 
enthusiastic multitude penetrated even to the sick lord’s chamber ; 
“our faithful suljects are impatient at our delay. Was it our 
fault, my lord, their loyalty was not gratified before ?” 

There was a bitterness in the tone of the speaker in pronouncing 
the last words, which showed how deeply the humiliations he had 
endured during his long years of exile rankled in his heart. 
Raising his plumed hat, he gallantly kissed the hand of the 
countess as he raised her from her knee, or rather prevented her 
from bending it before him. 

“Jt is I, madam, that am your debtor. I am not to learn how 
nearly my visit to the old Manor House compromised the lives of 
those dearest to you. No further,” he continued ; “my lord cannot 
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spare his nurse and best physician from his side. My young 
friend here will conduct me to my horse!” 

As the king descended the great staircase of the stately mansion, 
leaning on the shoulder of Sir Richard Stanfield, he quietly 
whispered in his ear : 

“Well, sir knight, has Charles the Second atoned for the rude- 
ness of Jack Cade?” 

A few moments afterwards, and the gorgeous cavalcade moved 
on amid the enthusiastic cheers of the crowd of citizens. The 
balconies of the mansions which lined the Strand were thronged 
with lovely faces. Jewels which had long been hid in the secret 
recesses of the stately old Halls of England, blazed once more 
upon the neck of beauty, but were eclipsed by the humid lustre of 
their wearers’ eyes, as Charles, followed-by the élite of his nobility, 
slowly moved on, bowing to the fair dames right and left. Smiles 
and flowers were rained on him, followed by glances which might 
have warmed the frozen blood of age, and lit love’s torch at its 
expiring shrine. 

“ Jacques,” whispered the king, turning to his brother the 
Duke of York, who rode on his right hand ; “after the amphibious 
beauties of the Hague, is it not refreshing to gaze upon genuine 
flesh and blood—warm, palpitating, young and generous? ‘Till 
this hour I never felt but half the treason of the Roundheads!” 

“True, sire!” said the Duke of Buckingham, who was near 
enough to overhear the remark. ‘France and Holland by turns 
consoled you!” 

This was in allusion to two of Charles’s acknowledged mistresses 
—the notorious Countess of Castlemaine, who followed him to 
England, and Madame Van Speck, the buxom wife of the 
burgomaster of the Hague. 

“Know you not, Villiers,” added Rochester in one of those 
whispers which are intended to be overheard, “that his most 
gracious majesty intends to reform ?”’ 

‘When ?” demanded the duke, in a tone of affected surprise. 

“Ags goon as my Lord of Clarendon shall think fit!” replied the 
earl. “The modern Cato is to be the censor of the new Court. 
Morality is now the mode; gallantry has grown discreet, and even 
Royalty bends to the fashion !” 

This last remark of the libertine speaker was levelled at the 
Chancellor Clarendon, a man of incorruptible integrity, but 
highly distasteful to the gay, dissipated courtiers of the newly- 
restored monarch, who looked upon England as a sort of Eden, 
from whose pleasures they had been too long exiled, and were 
determined to make up for the privations of the past by indulging 
in every sensual pleasure for the future. He knew Charles’s 
weakness—the dread of ridicule; it was by attacking that they 
hoped to deprive him of his minister. Fortunately, the moment 
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they had chosen was not the one in which they were likely to 
succeed. 

“You press too near his majesty,” said the Duke of York, who 
had overheard the conversation, and who, turning suddenly round, 
confronted the two noblemen with an angry look, Their attempt 
touched him nearly; for his royal highness was secretly married 
to the Chancellor’s daughter Anne, and he felt an injury levelled 
at her father as an insult to himself. 

‘Our duty, your highness,” exclaimed the duke, haughtily, me 
handsome countenance flushed with rage at the reproof, ‘is 

“To respect the brother of the king as the king seni if 
interrupted Charles, turning towards them. “Let not the first 
day of my reign be marked by discord between those who were 
my friends in poverty and exile. It will come soon enough,” he 
added, with a foreboding sigh ; “soon enough !” 

Without proffering a word, both Buckingham and Rochester 
drew back. It was one of the very few days in his life on which 
the speaker acted and felt as a king. With all his weakness, his 
courtiers knew that Charles could be master when he would, and 
that at such moments it was even dangerous to thwarthim. They 
put up, therefore, with the humiliation, and bit their lips in silence. 

“The Jesuit,” said Buckingham, as soon as they had withdrawn 
to a convenient distance, “ sides with the minister.” 

By the term “Jesuit” the speaker designated the Duke of York, 
who was frequently called so by the Court, on account of his being 
a Catholic. 

“See you anything wonderful in that?’ demanded the earl, 
‘“‘ considering the tie which exists between them ?”’ 

“ What tie 2?’ exclaimed the duke. 

A mysterious smile curled the lips of Rochester, but he remained 
silent. 

“Tf you mean Jacques’s passion,” continued the speaker, “ for 
the Puritanical fright Clarendon calls his daughter, it has long been 
the jest of all the Court. Rowley (a nickname for the king) and I 
have laughed at it a hundred times.” 

“¢ And what, your grace,”’ whispered the earl, ‘does love generally 
end in?” 

“ Zounds !”’ said the duke; “in an intrigue, of course.” 

‘¢ Aye,” continued the prince of libertines; “ but not where the 
maid has a lynx-eyed father to plot, and watch, and instruct his 
child in every turn and weakness; or where the lover labours 
under the antiquated prejudice that there is such a thing as 
morality in the world. In such cases a passion sometimes ends 
in 99 


“In what?” demanded his grace, impatiently, seeing that his 
companion hesitated, either from fear, or on purpose to tantalise 
him. 
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“In marriage,” whispered Rochester. 

“ Marriage ?” 

“Hush!” 

“Mean you that?” 

“Speak lower,” said the earl. “I mean that the Duke of York 
has for some time been secretly married to. Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of our enemy the Chancellor, and that the proofs are in 
my possession.” 

*“ Rowley will be furious,” observed the duke. 

“Perhaps !” 

“ Are you aware that her mother was——? ”’ 

“ Pshaw! Charles respects chastity so little in his own person, 
that in conscience he cannot find fault with the want of it in others. 
Besides, after having solicited the hand of the niece of that Italian 
mountebank, Mazarin, for himself, I don’t see how he can decently 
find fault with his brother for marrying the daughter of his Chan- 
cellor. Blood for blood, the English wench is the better born 
of the two.” 

“ And you say the Cardinal refused ?” 

‘With contempt,” continued Rochester. “ Charles’s fortunes at | 
the time were at the lowest ebb since the death of the Protector eit 
Cromwell, whose blunder, between ourselves, in refusing the | 
crown, was greater than his crime—for the English love the name 
of king. The wily statesman sought to renew the negotiation, It 
was then Charles’s turn to refuse.” 

“The secret,” said Buckingham, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
“arms us at least against our enemy.” 

‘“‘ If used discreetly,” observed the earl. | 

“ Leave that to me,” continued his grace. “ Clarendon’s daughter, 
Duchess of York! Never,” he added, biting his lip with passion; 
“never shall my enemy have that triumph over me! Place but 
your foot to mine, my lord, and the means by which this subtle 

- gtatesman hopes to rise shall work his disgrace and downfall.” 

“7 am with your grace,” said the earl. ‘“ But pray be cautious ! 
Charles, like his unhappy father, has moments of heart and 
generosity, in which his feelings outweigh every other considera- 
tion. The king respects his minister, and loves his brother.” 

“ Pshaw!’’ replied the duke, with an accent of contempt, as if 
astonished that a man of Rochester’s perception could believe, even 
for a moment, that their royal master ever loved anyone or any- 
thing save himself. 

By this time the procession reached Charing Cross, where the 
pedestal which had formerly sustained the fine equestrian statue 
of Charles I. still remained, although dismantled of its burden, 
and the inscription effaced. It had been sold, by order of the 
Parliament, to a cutler, who, instead of melting it down, as he had 
agreed to do, buried it secretly in his garden, speculating on the 
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probability of a restoration; it was soon afterwards restored to its 

former position, where it still remains to ornament the metropolis, 
and accuse the vandalism of the Roundheads, who, whatever their 
ideas of liberty, were sad patrons of the arts. 

At this point of the route the crowd of citizens was most com- 
pact. So dense was the multitude, that it was impossible to pass 
down Parliament-street. The king was consequently spared the 
pain of passing by Whitehall, where his father had laid his head 
upon the block, but proceeded by the Mall to the palace of St. 
James’s, accompanied by the members of both Houses, the Lord 
Mayor of London, and a train of nobility and courtiers, who vied 
with each other in expressions of loyalty and triumph at his long- 
looked-for restoration. As Charles alighted at the gate of the 
palace of his fathers, he cast a last look upon the sea of human 
beings which thronged the street, and the glorious array of keauty 
which thronged the balconies of the stately mansions bordering 
the Mall. 

“These people, Jacques,” he whispered to his brother, “ seem so 
glad to see us, that decidedly it must have been our own fault we 
have so long been absent!” 

The Duke of York was silent. The name of Cromwell was on 
his lips, but he was unwilling to cloud the triumph of the hour by 
pronouncing it; and yet with all his foresight, events afterwards 
proved that he was less politic than his brother. 

If Charles Il. was received with enthusiasm by the nation, he 
was welcomed with delirium by the Parliament, which it was the 
first care of the restored monarch to assemble. Acts of attainder 
were passed against the judges of the late king; the Church was 
restored, as it existed previous to the Revolution ; prerogative upon 
prerogative was heaped upon the king, whom both Houses seemed 
to look upon as an idol, in whose honour they were but too happy 
to offer the sacrifice of their liberties ; the Independent preachers 
were driven from the churches with as little ceremony as they had 
used in taking possession of them, the Universities purged of 
their intruders, and affairs re-established as far as possible upon 
the ancient footing. The general wish seemed to be, if possible, 
to efface the memory of the Revolution. As yet it was, with all 
its errors and ambitions, a glorious one, for its objects were the 
progress and emancipation of England from the tradition and cold 
tyranny of ages. It boasted of Hampden, Milton, Cromwell, Pym, 
Vane, and a host of names which, with inferior brilliancy, circle 
like satellites round the planets of the intellectual world. The 
Legislature at last became alarmed at their own work, and regarded 
with suspicion the idol it had reared. 

Ags soon as the Earl of Stanfield was sufficiently recovered from 
his wounds, he took the oaths and his seat in the new Parliament 
which Charles had summoned; was sworn in of the Privy Council, 
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and loaded with honours by his grateful sovereign, who had pre- 
viously created Monk Duke of Albemarle, Knight of the Garter, 
and appointed him his lieutenant both in Scotland and Ireland. 
In the midst of these honours, the fallen party of the Inde- 
pendents were persecuted with the utmost rigour. Strict orders 
- were given to arrest the regicides still remaining in England ; even 
the Master of Wilton, although he had refused to sit as one of 
Charles’s judges, was included in the proscription. Milton alone 
escaped—the majesty of his genius protected him; besides, he had 
never taken an active part in the Revolution, though he had 
defended both it and the late king’s death with the eloquence of 
his pen. 

Mary observed, during the day which followed the council in 
which these orders had been debated, the trouble and sorrow 
which weighed down the spirits of her husband. A hundred 
times he was tempted to unfold to her the danger in which the 
companion of her childhood was placed; but his oath as a Privy 
Councillor prevented him. Bitterly did he curse the honour 
which made him a party to the arrest and condemnation of one of 
the best of men. That unhappy day was followed by a ball at 
Court, at which Mary, for the first time, appeared in all the 
splendour of her newly-acquired rank. 

* Countess!” said Charles, as he led her to a seat, after the 
graceful old-fashioned dance of the Pavon, “our Court this night 
is doubly graced by your presence and your husband’s. Think 
not,” he added, “the infamous attempt upon his life shall pass 
unpunished.” 

“Sire, danger in the service of your Royal house is the appanage 
of our family.” 

‘*‘ Loyalty in its sons and beauty in its daughters have long been 
its characteristics !”’ gallantly replied the king; “ but the punish- 
ment ends not in the defeat of the attempt—this very day orders 
in council were issued for the arrest of the Roundhead Master of 
Wilton, and soon the scaffold But what is the matter, lady ?” 
added Charles, seeing the colour fade from the cheek of the 
countess, and that she was scarcely able to stand; “I thought you 
had too firm a heart to shrink at the contemplation of a necessary 
act of justice?” 

“Trials, many trials have shaken it!” faltered the countess, - 
struggling to recover her composure ; “ my husband, I am certain, 
feels no resentment against the unhappy cause.of your displeasure.” 

“Not he!’ replied the monarch, laughing; “nay, he even 
pleaded for him in the council!” 

“T am sure he would!” thought Mary; then added aloud, 
‘since my husband then forgives him, sire ?”’ 

“ But we do not!” resumed the king, sternly; “he is one of 
the most determined of our enemies; the more to be feared, 
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perhaps, because less debased by crime and evil passions than 
others. I cannot contend against cool-headed, plotting fanatics, 
who follow their purpose with the dangerous instinct of the blood- 
hound and the serpent’s cunning. ‘To the dearest friend I had on 
earth I would refuse the life of that dangerous man !” 

At this moment the eyes of Mary and her husband, who was 
sufficiently near to overhear the conversation between Charles and 
his wife, met. In an instant she understood the cause of the gloom 
which during the day had clouded him, and read in his eloquent 
- glance the approval of the design she formed, Oh, how wearisome 
and long did that stately pageant seem ! the lights to her eyes burnt 
dim, and the music breathed but discord. She loathed the brilliant 
trappings of her rank, which for the first time she wore, and longed 
impatiently for the moment when she could cast them off and fly 
upon her errand of friendship and mercy. 

Seizing the first occasion to quit the room after the Queen 
Dowager had retired, the generous-hearted woman left the palace 
and made the best of her way across the Park to the modest house 
in Westminster, the residence of the poet Milton, where she had 
heard the Master of Wilton had found refuge. On her way she 
encountered her son, whose astonishment at meeting his mother 
at such an hour, unattended, may more easily be imagined than 
described. A large cloak partially hid her brilliant attire, but as 
the night wind, in the hurry of her march, blew back its heavy 
folds, the blaze of jewels and cloth of gold flashed occasionally, 
like the glitter of stars peeping through the dark veil of night. 

‘* Heavens !”’ exclaimed the young man, “and at suchan hour!” 

“All hours are alike, Richard,” replied the countess, “ when 
duty calls us. For years I have had a debt of gratitude and 
friendship to discharge; the moment has arrived—the creditor is 
waiting !” 

“And who,” demanded the knight, “is this mysterious 
creditor ?” | 

“The Master of Wilton !” 

“The Master of Wilton ?”’ repeated Richard, with astonishment; 
“the man whose sword nearly deprived me of a father—you of a 
husband! Itcannot be! Say that my ears deceive me; it is not 
for a traitor like to Wilton that the Countess of Stanfield, forgetful 
of her rank and name, quits the palace of her sovereign in darkness 
and in secrecy to save a man ge 

“Who twice preserved the life and honour of thy mother,” 
interrupted the countess; “ whose sword, ungenerous boy, spared 
thee at the mention of that mother’s name ! ” 

“True,”. said the youth; “I at least have no right to blame thy 
purpose. Let me go with thee?” 

“* Not so, my son.” 

“Why ?” demanded Richard. 
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“Thou art the soldier of the king, and a soldier’s honour should 
be like his sword—without a stain. Think’st thou that had not 
thy father been bound by his oath as a Privy Councillor not to 
reveal what passes at the Board, he had left to me the task of 
paying our mutual debt ?” 

“ How learnt you, then, the Master of Wilton’s danger ? ” 

“ From the king himself.” 

‘“ Mother,” said the young man, “I cannot, will not, leave you 
in a spot like this at such an hour, alone and unprotected ; my first 
duty is, after God, to you; my second, to the king... Let what will 
befall the enterprise, thy son will share it. I must accompany 
you!” 

‘“ At a distance, then!” 

* Be it so.” 

‘The house to which I go lies near the Almonry ; the last and 
only time l ever crossed its threshold I was a fugitive, proscribed 
and tracked by one who was a fearful enemy !”’ 

*“ By Barford ?”’ 

“Even he,” replied the countess, with a shudder. 

“| have heard the villain’s name, and remember well his merited. 
reward at Cromwell’s hands. Come, then,” continued the young 
man, drawing his sword, ‘fear not, mother, for, as thou sayeat, thy 
errand is of mercy ; Heaven and thy son are watching over 
thee!” 

A few minutes later, and Mary found herself once more in the 
modest mansion of the poet. Nothing in the arrangement of the 
apartment showed the downfall of the master. There were the 
same manuscripts, instruments of music, and books, scattered over 
the table. The only perceptible addition was a writing-desk, on 
which lay a thick volume of writing-paper; the first leaf alone was 
written on. Impelled by an involuntary feeling of curiosity, the 
countess glanced her eye over the page—it bore the glorious title 
of “* Paradise Lost.” She had scarcely read the immortal words, 
when the door opened, and Milton stood before her. 

Though years had elapsed since their last interview, his person 
was unchanged. There was the same exquisite simplicity and 
propriety of dress, the same cold, calm beauty of countenance, 
which reflected, as from a mirror, the purity of the poet’s mind. 
His eyes alone were feeble. Disgusted with the vice and weakness 
of the world, the earthly sight of Milton had grown dim in 
proportion as his mental light had strengthened. The brilliant 
appearance of the countess in her jewels and robe of state neither 
surprised nor awed him. He had too long been acquainted with 
her generous nature to suppose, even for an instant, that the love 
of vain display had brought her to his humble mansion—his heart 
divined her purpose. He felt that her errand was of friendship 
and of mercy. The smile with which he welcomed her was the 
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reflection of the pleasure he felt in finding that, in woman’s heart, 
some trace of forfeit Eden lingered still. 

“Welcome,” he cried, “dear lady! Welcome as when, in the 
hour of adversity, you first sought these doors; not, if I rightly 
guess, that your visit is to me?” 

“To one,” said Mary, “whom we both love asa friend; for better 
than most we know his heart, his many virtues, and unblemished 
life. Danger threatens that valued friend: unjust and cruel men 
seek his life. But this very hour, in the midst of the gay and 
brilliant throng which crowd the palace of St. James’s, I learnt 
his danger. The days of the Master of Wilton are threatened.” 

“T know it, lady,” said the poet, calmly. ‘ He is prepared to 
meet it. He hath not lived so long in this frail world without 
acquiring the bitter knowledge that all are mortal. Death is 
humanity’s last debt. The just man fears not to discharge it.” 

“But not upon the scaffold,” interrupted Mary, “surrounded by 
the yelling crowd and mocking faces; no kind hand to close the 
fading eye—no loved voice to whisper consolation ; it is not thus 
the friend of my childhood, the preserver of my life, and life’s 
richest gem, my honour, should bid the world farewell !” 

“The scaffold?” exclaimed Milton, in astonishment. “They 
will not dare!” | 

“ What will not cruelty and power dare ? ” 

“ On what pretext ? ” 

“ He was of those who fought against the Royal cause—the friend 
of Hampden, Cromwell, Pym, and those stern men who sealed 
their triumph in the blood of Charles. Doubt not the truth of 
the sad tidings; not an hour since I had it from the lips of the 
king himself. There is no hope of mercy,” she added ; * his heart 
is iron. This very day the arrest of Wilton and his friends was 
decided in the council.” 

“And thy husband, lady?” said the poet, fixing on her an 
inquiring glance, which seemed to demand if he had no debt of 
eratitude to discharge towards the threatened man as well as herself. 

“*Pleaded in vain,” hastily replied Mary. “Think not his heart 
less true than mine!” 

‘¢ Perhaps!” 

“Oh, donot misjudge him!” she added. ‘ Remember, he is of 
the council, bound by oath to secrecy, and doubly bound by 
honour. Hadst thou, like me, throughout the live-long day, 
marked the silent agony of his soul—the struggle between friend- 
ship and stern duty ; hadst thou but witnessed the glorious smile 
of triumph which lit his eye when the lips of Charles himself 
informed me of the Master of Wilton’s danger—the smile which 
expressed, in its mute eloquence, the conviction that the debi of 


loyalty and friendship would both be paid—thou wouldst not 
doubt him!” 
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“He were indeed but poorly read in human worth who doubted 
thee!” said Milton, raising her hand with veneration and pressing 
it to his lips; for toa mind so exquisitely organised as his, there 
was no higher pleasure than to render homage to virtue, especially 
in its loveliest form—the devotion of a generous woman’s heart. 

‘And when,” he demanded, “ will the arrest take place ? ” 

‘“ To-morrow,” replied the countess. 

“ Know they where he is?” 

“ Doubt not that the bloodhounds, who live by tracking out the 
victims of offended power, have long ere this been on his track. 
With the first dawn of day,” she added, “they will be here.” 

“Let them come !”’ said the poet, with a melancholy smile; “he 
will be prepared to meet them !” 

‘‘ What mean you?”’’ demanded Mary, in a voice of agony, not 
unmingled with surprise. ‘‘Meet them?” she added, repeating 
his words; “know you what follows? Prison—the mockery of 
trial—the yelling of the furious mob—the shame, the horror of 
the scaffold—death !” 

“Lady!” exclaimed Milton, and his fading eyes flashed with a 
brilliancy which proved how deeply the sentiment he was about 
to utter was engraved upon his soul; “it is the crime, and not the 
scaffold, which brands the victim’s name! Wilton upon a gibbet 
would show more noble than his judge upon athrone! Thereare 
| names,” he added, “which tyranny cannot dishonour—virtues, 
| . which crushed, yield, like the bruised flower, a sweeter odour.” 

“ Alas, for mercy !” 

“Hear me!” interrupted her host; “deem me not insensible to 
the safety of our mutual friend. If I appear indifferent to the 
danger, it is that he is already summoned to appear before a 
tribunal more terrible than Charles’s—a tribunal before which 
kings are as worms, and crowns as worthless things—the Judgment- 
seat of God !” 

“Dead ?” exclaimed Mary, half-sinking to the earth at the 
intelligence. 

‘Not yet,” said Milton; “ but the last struggle is at hand. The 
Master of Wilton hath not an hour to live!” 

‘Oh, lead me to him!” she exclaimed; “the companion of my 
childhood—my girlhood’s friend—protector—must not die alone, 
without one kind voice to bid God speed him on his way !” 

“True friends are with him!” gravely observed the poet. 

“Granted !” said Mary; “but nota friend like me! He loved 
me, Milton! I was his boyhood’s dream—his manhood’s hope! 
yet he resigned me—nobly resigned me, for Herbert’s happiness 
and mine! Think you,” she added, with the instinctive percep- 
tion of a woman’s heart, “that at such an hour he would not 
sooner hear my voice than theirs, yield his last sigh upon a sister’s 
breast, than on the pillow smoothed by friendship’s hand ? ” 
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“ And thy husband, lady ?” . 

“T should blush to call him such, did he feel otherwise than 
Ido!” 

“Oh, woman, woman!” exclaimed the Puritan, “were the stars 
veiled, creavion silent, and tradition dumb, man would have still 
a, proof of Heaven in thee! Come,” he added, “and with an 
angel’s presence cheer the last pangs of weak expiring nature ! 
Come, with thy woman’s heart and sister’s love, and bid thy 
dying brother ’part in peace! Come, with the halo of thy virtues 
round thee, and pay thy debt to friendship and to truth!” 

With these words the speaker took the countess by the hand, 
and led her to a chamber in a distant part of the mansion, in which 
the Master of Wilton, surrounded by his friends, lay expecting his 
last hour. The hand of death already was upon him; he had 
ceased to pray, for he was not one of those who leave the task of 
reconciling themselves to Heaven to the final moment. Likea 
soldier who had fought the good fight, he lay stretched upon his 
couch, calmly awaiting the judgment and the reward. 

Those who were gathered round were the sternest of the leaders 
of the Independents, men who had scorned to fly and leave their 
brother in the faith in danger ; each one, with his sword and Bible 
on his knees, was seated near the bed, ready alike to pray or die, 
as the cause to which they were devoted might require. There 
was a slight movement of surprise when Milton entered the room, 
leading in his hand the glittering apparition of the countess, whose 
jewelled robes contrasted strangely with the sombre costume of 
the Puritans and the ghastly appearance of the chamber of death. 
Still such was the respect in which their host was held, that not 
one ventured to require an explanation of so extraordinary an 
intrusion ; but, on a sign from Milton, one by one slowly left the 
apartment. As soon as they were alone, her conductor led Mary 
to the bedside of the dying man, whose eyes were already closed. 

“ Wilton—friend,” whispered the poet. 

“Still in this world of pain, of strife, and sacrifice ? ” murmured 
Wilton; “I thought the struggle past, ‘and all was peace !” 

‘* Bp other—tfriend ! !”? sobbed Mary. | 

At the sound of her voice, the dying Puritan bounded from his 
pillow as though an electric shock had struck him. His eyes 
opened, and violent agitation shook his frame, so near to death ; 
the magic of the voice which he had heard so often and loved in 
childhood could alone recall him from the world of shadows, on 
whose limits his soul still lingered. 

“Mary !” he exclaimed, “am I awake, ordoI dream? Often 
on the battle-field, by the watch-fire’s lurid light, have I hoped 
thy voice would lead me past in peace, or be the first to welcome 
me in the world to come! What brings thee here?” he added, 
wildly ; “danger ! there must be danger ! and I, like a wounded 
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